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3292), are less important works and give only a faint
suggestion of the artist's sense of design and graceful
draughtsmanship.

JEAN FRANCIS MILLET (1814-1875) is a painter
who, with "The Angelus* and The Gleaners3,1 has
achieved such an enormous popularity ttat it is difficult
to realize that his life was a continual struggle against
poverty. The National Gallery possesses only one
example of Millet's work in The Whisper (No. 2636),
a reverie in the romantic vein and not representative
of Millet's genius for the portrayal of peasant life.

The most popular of all French landscape painters is
JEAN-BAPTISTE COROT (1796-1875) and he has be-
come famous throughout Europe for his silvery trees and
misty pools. This kind of work, admirably represented
here by the Bent Tree (No. 2625), has a delicate sug-
gestion of atmosphere and, were it not for the number of
paintings by Gorot in this style and for their likeness one
with another, they would be considered works of the
rarest accomplishment. As it is, one feels that Corot's
method often relapsed from genius into trickery and
that his aim was to catch the popular fancy rather
than to express an intense emotion.

A less-known facet of Corot's art is represented by the
Horseman in a Wood (No, 3816) and it can at once
be seen that the artist excelled in portraiture as well as
in landscape.

Gorot provides the spring-board from which to plunge
into the sea of French impressionism, an expanse of art
which the National Gallery does not claim to represent.
The French impressionists are more the domain of Mill-
bank than of Trafalgar Square since in the Gourtauld

1 Both in the Louvre.
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